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Col. Solon A. Carter 


A. Massachusetts Contribution to New Hampshire 
Citizenship and Political Life 


By H. H. Metcalf 


While a large proportion of the 
early settlers of New Hampshire 
came into the province from Massa- 
chusetts, building their homes in the 
wilderness, subduing the forests, 
bringing the land under cultivation, 
and laying the foundation for the 
future prosperity of the state, in re- 
cent years the tide has been the other 
way. Men have not been coming 
from Massachusetts into New Hamp- 
shire to any considerable extent since 
the beginning of the last century, but 
during all this time New Hampshire 
men and women have been going to 
Massachusetts, as well as into other 
states, seeking and finding, or making 
opportunities for the exercise of their 
powers in the various lines of human 
endeavor—not only in the various 
avocations and professions of ordi- 
nary private life, but in the public 
service as well, till it has come to be 
understood that New Hampshire born 
men are every where at the front in 
the old Bay State—winning first 
prizes, so to speak in professional, in- 
dustrial, commercial and _ political 
life. . 

Many Vermonters haye come into 
New Hampshire during the last cen- 
tury and won substantial success, es- 
pecially at the bar, and in public 
life; but the Massachusetts men who 
have done so in all that time can be 


counted on the fingers of a single 
hand. Perhaps the most notable of 
these, now living, is Col. Solon A. 
Carter, who for thirty-seven years 
has held the responsible position of 
Treasurer of the State, a longer per- 
iod of service than has fallen to the 
lot of any other man in this, or any 
other important State office, in New 
Hampshire, and longer than has been 
the experience of any man in a simi- 
lar position in any state in the Union 
so far as is known. 

Under the provincial government, 
from 1680 to 1776, the New Hamp- 
shire treasurers were Richard Martin, 
1680 to 1689; James Graham, 1689 
to 1692; Richard Martin, 1692 to 
1699; Joseph Smith, 1699; Samuel 
Penhallow, 1699 to 1726; George Jaf- 
frey, 1726 to 1732; Henry Sherburne, 
1732 to 1742; George Jaffrey, 1742 to 
1775; Nicholas Gilman, 1775 to the 
adoption of the temporary Constitu- 
tion in January 1776, and under that 
Constitution till 1783; John T. Gil- 
man, 1783 to 1789 (under the new 
Constitution from 1784); William 
Gardner, 1789 to 1791; John T. Gil- 
man, 1791 to 1794; Oliver Peabody, 
1794 to 1804; Nathaniel Gilman, 
1804 to 1809; Thomas W. Thompson, 
1809 to 1811; Nathaniel Gilman, 1811 
to 1814; William Kent, 1814 to 1816; 
William Piékering, 1816 to 1828; 
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Samuel Morrill, 1828 to 1829; Wil- 
liam Pickering, 1829 to 1890; Abner 
B. Kelley, 1830 to 1837; Zenas Clem- 
ent, 1837 to 1843; John Atwood, 
1843 to 1846; James Peverly, Jr., 
1846 to 1847; John Atwood 1847 to 
1850; Edson Hill, 1850 to 1853; Wal- 
ter Harriman, 1853 to 1855; William 
Berry 1855 to 1857; Peter Sanborn, 
1857 to 1871; Leander W. Cogswell, 
1871 to 1872; Solon A. Carter, 1872 
to 1874; Josiah G. Dearborn, 1874 to 
1875; Solon A. Carter, 1875 to the 
present time. 

Col. Carter is now on his thirty- 
seventh year of total, and thirty-fifth 
year of consecutive service; while the 
longest term of any predecessor under 
the State government was the four- 
teen years of Col. Peter Sanborn, 
from 1857 to 1871. Back in the pro- 
vincial days it seems that George Jaf- 
frey had a longer total service than 
Col. Carter has yet accomplished, or 
thirty-nine years in all, but this was 
also in two periods, his longest con- 
secutive term being thirty-three years, 
or less than Col. Carter has already 
attained on his second period. 

SoLon AuGusSTUS CARTER was born 
in Leominster, Mass., June 22, 1837 
upon the Carter Hill farm, so called, 
which had been owned in the family 
for generations, having been cleared 
from the forest, by. his great-grand- 
father, Josiah, who was himself a 
great-grandson of Rev. Thomas Car- 
ter, the first of the name in this coun- 
try, who was born in England in 
1610, graduated from St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1629, as Bachelor 
of Arts and Master of Arts in 1633, 
emigrated from St. Albans, Hertford- 
shire, in April 1635, was admitted an 
inhabitant of Dedham, Mass., in Sep- 
tember, 1636, subsequently removed 
to Watertown and was ordained the 
first minister of the church in Wo- 
burn, November 22, 1642, where he 
continued until his death, September 
5, 1684. He married Mary Dalton 
and they had seven children, of whom 
the eldest, Samuel, born August 8, 
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1640 was a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, class of 1660. He was also edu- 
cated for the ministry. He held re- 
sponsible offices in Woburn, and was 
a teacher there for a time, preaching 
in Laneaster, where he was also a 
land holder. He was subsequently 
a minister of the church at Groton 
where he -died in 1693. His eldest 
son, also named Samuel, was born in 
Woburn but settled in Lancaster, 
where he was a farmer. He married 
Dorothy Wilder and they had a fam- 
ily of twelve children, of whom Jo- 
siah, before mentioned, who settled in 
Leominster and cleared up the Carter 
Hill farm was the youngest. He mar- 
ried Tabitha Hough, when but eigh- 
teen years of age, she being but six- 
teen. He was a Revolutionary pat- 
riot, attaining the rank of colonel, 
and serving under Washington in the 
disastrous New Jersey campaign. He 
had fourteen children, and died at 
the age of 84, having more grandchil- 
dren at the time than he was years 
old, so it is said. His twelfth child, 
James, born December 12, 1768, mar- 
ried Betsey Hale, and lived and died 
on the home farm. They had 
eleven children, of whom the fourth 
was Solon, born September 4, 1801. 
He married Lucretia Joslin, Decem- 
bet 4, 1834, and succeeded to the 
homestead farm, which he cultivated 
with much success, and was a promi- 
nent and respected citizen of the 
town, holding various responsible of- 
fices and taking an active part in 
social and religious affairs. He died 
June 9, 1879. The children of Solon 
and Lueretia (Joslin) Carter were: 
Solon Augustus, Frances Lucretia, 
William Withington, Helen Martha 
and Grace Darling, the latter dying 
in infancy. The elder daughter is 
the widow of Henry T. Thurston, 
and resides in Boston, and the youn- 
ger is the wife of John M. Locke of 
Leominster. The second son, William 
Withington, graduated from Harvard 
College, and went West. He was for 
several years principal of the High 
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School at Englewood, Ill, and subse- 
quently for some time superintendent 
of schools. He died in 1906. 

Solon A., the elder son and subject 


of this sketch, was reared on the farm, . 


and engaged in its health giving la- 
bor while not attending school, such 
education as he received being com- 
pleted in the high school of his na- 
tive town when he was seventeen 
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ing winter, disillusioned him, so far 
as the Western fever was concerned, 
and he returned home, where he 
again engaged in teaching. In De- 
ecember, 1859 he was made Superin- 
tendent of the Keene Gas Light Com- 
pany, and removed to Keene, where 
he retained his residence until 1884, 
when he removed to Concord. 

In August 1862, he enlisted in the 





Solon Carter (1801-79) 


years of age. The following winter 
he taught a district school in Leo- 
minster with such suecess as to win 
special commendation of the superin- 
tending committee in his report, and 
the winter following he taught in the 
town of Laneaster. During the sum- 
mer of 1857 he was in the employ of 
his uncle Artemas Carter, in the lum- 
ber business in Chicago, but the panic 
and business depression of the follow- 


Fourteenth Regiment, New Hamp- 
shire Volunteer Infantry, for service 
in the Union army, being commis- 
sioned Captain of Company G., and 
served with his command until July 
1863, when he was assigned to duty 
as acting assistant adjutant general 
upon the staff of Brigadier General 
Edward W. Hinks. The following 
spring Gen. Hinks was assigned to 
the command of a division of colored 
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troops near Fortress Monroe, and, at 
his request Captain Carter was or- 
dered by the War Department to re- 
port to him for assignment to duty 
and was announced, in general orders, 
as Acting Assistant Adjutant-General 
of the Third Division, Eighteenth 
Army Corps, and continued on duty 
with that organization till the close of 
the war, receiving a commission from 
the President as Assistant Adjutant- 
General of Volunteers, with the rank 
of Captain, July 25, 1864. He partic- 
ipated with his command in all its 
engagements before Petersburg, on 
the north of the James, at Deep Bot- 
tom, New Market Heights and Fort 
Harrison, in the expeditions to Fort 
Fisher and the campaign to Raleigh, 
N. C. He was subsequently brevetted 
Major and Lieutenant Colonel, for 
gallant and meritorious service. Bre- 
vet Major General Charles J. Paine, 
in recommending him for brevet com- 
missions wrote as follows: ‘‘Captain 
Solon A. Carter, late Assistant Adju- 
tant-General, United States Volun- 
teers, served as Assistant Adjutant- 
General of the division which I com- 
manded for about a year from the 
beginning of August 1864: First in 
front of Petersburg, under constant 
fire, day and night, then across the 
James, in front of Richmond, taking 
part in a very severe and successful 
assault by the division, on the enemy’s 
lines on the New Market road, Sept. 
29, 1864, and in other engagements; 
later in both Forts Fisher expeditions, 
at the taking of Wilmington, and in 
pursuit of Gen. Johnston’s command, 
never for a moment away from his 
post and never neglecting his duties, 
which often were quite as severe as 
those of any officer of the division. 
He was a brave and faithful officer of 
great merit, and I always exceedingly 
regretted that he was not promoted. 
There is not within my knowledge, an 
instance of equal desert without a 
ereater reward.’’ This letter of 
General Paine’s Col. Carter still has 
in his possession, and cherishes as one 
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of his choicest treasures. After his 
discharge from the service at the close 
of the war, he returned to Keene, 
where he engaged in the furniture 
trade, taking also an active interest 
in the social and political life of the 
community. Politically a Republi- 
can, he was honored by his party 
with an election as representative in 
the legislature in 1869, and again in 
1870, serving the first year as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on National Af- 
fairs and the second as Chairman of 
the Committee on Claims. He was 
also a member of the special commit- 
tee investigating the matter of the 
famous lease of the Concord to the 
Northern Railroad. 

In June 1872 Col. Carter was elec- 
ted state treasurer, by the legisla- 
ture, and has been reélected without 
opposition, receiving the nomination 
unanimously by acclamation by every 
successive legislature to the present 
time, with the single exception of the 
year 1874-5; when the legislature was 
controlled by the Democrats, who 
elected Josiah G. Dearborn of Weare. 
During all his long service in this 
most responsible position under the 
state government, he has given his 
thought and energy without reserve, 
to the arduous and often perplexing 
duties of his office, laboring often far 
into the night, in busy periods and 
trying situations. Patience, judg- 
ment and rare discretion have been 
required at his hands, and he has 
never been found wanting. Until the 
present year the State has never had 
an auditor and Col. Carter has been 
practically auditor, as well as treas- 
urer. The financial committee of the 
executive council, and the legislative 
committees dealing with financial mat- 
ters, have consulted him and relied 
upon his knowledge and judgment in 
all matters of importance, and have 
never found their confidence mis- 
placed. During his ~ thirty-seven 
years of service, in which the finan- 
cial transactions of the state have ex- 
ceeded one hundred millions of dol- 
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lars, no dollar of the public money 
has been lost from carelessness or bad 
judgment on his part in payment, 
deposit or investment. He has 
guarded the state’s interests as faith- 
fully as any man ever guarded his 
own; and, though he long ago earned 
honorable retirement, the state is 
likely to command his service while 
bodily and mental strength permit, 
which it is hoped may be yet many 
years. 

A striking and significant tribute 
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efficient and faithful officer to say 
that the farther the examination went 
the more apparent became the admir- 
able method in which Colonel Carter 
is keeping the accounts, and his really 
wonderful command of all the details 
of his department. It is simply a 
marvel that he has been willing to 
assume the heavy responsibility and 
the great amount of clerical work that 
attaches to the office for a salary so 
meagre in comparison with what other 
states are paying for similar work.”’ 





Residence of Col, 


to the value and efficiency of Colonel 
Carter’s official service, coming as it 
did from a political opponent, is that 
of Col. Edwin C. Lewis, then editor 
of the Laconia Democrat, and a mem- 
ber of the executive council, who, 
after assisting in auditing the ac- 
counts of the treasurer for the pre- 
ceding two years, as a member of the 
committee of the council appointed 
for the purpose, in speaking of the 
matter in his paper of June 5, 1891, 
said: ‘‘It is only simple justice to an 
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In his religious affiliation Col. 
Carter isa Unitarian. He is a promi- 
nent and active member of the 
Second Congregational (Unitarian) 
Society of Concord, and has been 
many years a member of its pruden- 
tial committee, and has also served 
several years as president of the 
State Association. He was a charter 
member of John Sedgwick Post, No. 
4,G. A. R., of Keene and at one time 
Commander, transferring to E. E. 
Sturtevant Post, No. 2, of Concord, 
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upon removal. He is also a member 
of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion. He served as Chief of the 
Staff of the late Gov. Benjamin F. 
Prescott, from 1877 to 1879. He has 
long been prominent in Masonry, be- 
ing a member of Social Friends 
Lodge, No. 42, of Keene, in which he 
passed the chairs, as also in Cheshire 
Royal Arch Chapter, No. 4, and Hugh 
de Payen’s Commandery, No. 7, 
K. T. He was Grand Master of the 
New Hampshire Grand Lodge in 
1878-79, and Eminent Grand Com- 
mander of the Grand Commandery in 
1875. September 19, 1905, he at- 
tained the thirty-third Scottish Rite. 
He has been for many years a direc- 
tor of the First National Bank of Con- 
cord, and President of the Union 
Guarantee Savings Bank since its or- 
ganization. 

From his long service as Treasurer 
of the State, Col. Carter has neces- 
sarily been brought into close and in- 
timate contact with its representative 
men in all sections. It is safe to say 
that no man in New Hampshire has 
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a more general acquaintance with its 
people, and none commands more 
fully their sincere respect and esteem, 
regardless of party or creed. 

December 19, 1860, he was united 
in marriage with Emily A. Conant of 
Leominister, Mass. They have two 
daughters, Emily Hinks, born Jan- 
uary 1, 1864, and Florence Gertrude, 
February 24, 1866. Emily Hinks, 
since her graduation from the Con- 
cord High School, has been employed 
in a responsible capacity in the State 
Treasurer’s office. Florence  Ger- 
trude, who married, January 7, 1890, 
Edward Parkhurst Comins of Con- 
cord, died at Dorchester, Mass., June 
8, 1895, survived by her husband, and 
a daughter, Sara, born September 7, 
1892. 

Since taking up his residence in 
Concord, in 1884, Col. Carter and his 
family have had their home in the 
pleasant and substantial dwelling 
on South Main Street, corner of 
Thompson, which he then purchased, 
where their many friends are ever cor- 
dially welcomed. 


Up by the River 


By Elizabeth Thomson Ordway. 


Up by the river under the trees, 

Harking to murmur of water and breeze, 
Lulled by the crickets, and drone of the bees, 
A king might e’en die with the envy of me. 


The sweet smell of grass, freshly laid, drifts anear, 

A tink-tankle-tinkle of bells oft I hear 

From cattle, whose wanderings have led them, like me, 
To the bank of the river, and shade of the tree. 


The clouds float above in a deep, tender sky ; 
Drifting and dreaming as lazy as I; 

Fleecy and light as the foam of the sea 

Or snow drifts of winter low bending the tree. 


The air’s like a woman, and holds me in thrall; 
Shyly, caressing, capricious withal. 

Up by the river under the tree, 

A king might e’en die with the envy of me. 
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Historical Memoranda an? Biographical Notes 


By Albion H. French, M. D.* 


Gilmanton was ineorporated in 
1727, The charter was signed on the 
20th of May by his majesty’s colonial 
governor, John Wentworth, but no 
settlement was made until December 
26, 1761, through fear of savage 
cruelties. June 25, 1736, a party 


and a half; from thenee to Block 
House Pond, on Dr. French’s farm, 
now called ‘‘Shell Camp,’’ a mile and 
a half; thence to third Block House, 
Camp Meadow, four miles. 

In the winter of 1749-50, a party 
of men followed up the Soucook river 
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cleared a pathway from Epsom Block 
House to Gilmanton and built a block 
house eighteen feet square, called 
White Hall, on Wilson Hill, where 
Prof. Sanborn now lives. In 1738 a 
party of twenty men cleared a way 
from White Hall, and measured the 
distance to Loon Pond, one mile 


from its mouth in Pembroke and Con- 
cord to Block House Pond, now called 
Shell Camp. They made their camp 
in the shell of a large pine tree. Here 


*Dr. Albion H. French, son of Capt. Thomas 
H. and Sarah Ann (Brown) French, was born 
in Gilmanton March 27, 1849. He passed his 
early life with his grandfather, John French, 
on a farm. He attended Gilmanton Academy, 
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they passed the winter, hunting and 
fishing. They selected their lots on 


land now owned by Dr. French of | 


Pittsfield, and felled some trees. They 
withdrew in the spring, on account of 
Indian hostilities, and did not return. 
- They named the pond Shell Camp. 
On the memorable evening of Decem- 
ber 26, 1761, Benjamin Mudgett and 
Hannah, his bride, arrived in town, 
having come that day from Epsom, 
through a dense forest, a distance of 
twelve miles or more, on snowshoes. 
It is related of Mrs. Mudgett that she 
became exceedingly wearied long be- 
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sat down on the cold snow, saying to 
her husband: ‘‘I may as well die here 
as anywhere.’’ We ean but faintly 
imagine the feelings which possessed 
their bosoms at this moment. In the 
waste, howling wilderness, separated 
from all friends, with the shades of 
night now drawing around them, and 
yet at an oppressive distance from the 
poor shelter which had been provided 
for their accommodation. She made 
one more effort, and they at length 
reached their ‘‘home in the wilder- 
ness,’’ on land that now belongs to 
the Pioneer farm. 

















The “Pioneer Farm"—Dr. A. H. French, owner 


fore they reached the camp (that Mr. 
Mudgett built in the fall previous), 
and often halted to rest. When about 
a mile from the camp, Mrs. Mudgett 





Northwood Seminary, Pembroke Academy and 
Pittsfield Academy, finally returning to Gilman- 
ton Academy and fitting for college under Pro- 
fessor Edgar R. Avery. He studied medicine 
as his one hundred and third student, under the 
instruction of Dr. Nahum Wight, who had pre- 
viously instructed his two uncles, Samuel P. 
and John O. French. He entered the medical 
school of the University of Vermont, and also 
had access to the college class rooms, taking 
advantage of the opportunity to study Latin 
and Greek. Graduating in 1875, he took hos- 
pital work in Boston, Long Island College Hos- 
pital, and New York City. He practised for a 
time in Epsom and in Leominster, Mass., but 
located at Pittsfield in 1892, where he has 
been in active practice for sixteen years. He 
is one of the representative citizens of the 
town, and has served nine years on the board 
of education, three years as chairman. 


a profound love for his native Gilmanton, 


where he owns the large and beautiful ‘‘Pioneer 
Farm.”’—EbD. 





He has ~ 


In 1762 nine families moved into 
town. On the 19th of January, 1763, 
Jeremiah Conner moved into town 
from Exeter. There were eight miles 
of woods from Reuben Sanborn’s, the 
last house in Chichester, to their home 
in Gilmanton. In March, the same 
year, Jeremiah Richardson and John 
Fox arrived with their families from 
Exeter, having come from Epsom on 
snow shoes, the women bringing each 
an infant in her arms, and the men 
hauling each a bed and other articles 
on hand sleds. In 1762 Samuel Gil- 
man and family moved into town, 
and settled where Captain Jonathan 
Brown once lived. In 1764 Capt. 
John Moody settled in town and he 
had no neighbors within four miles. 











July 31, 1766, the first town meeting 
was held in town, notified by Joseph 


Badger, Esq. In the autumn of 1769 
there came a severe frost and cut off 
all the crops. Provisions were brought 
from Exeter, Concord and other 
places, by men, on their backs, and 
on hand sleds, in winter, at a great 
inconvenience. 

In 1775, at the opening of the sea- 
son, the Revolutionary War com- 
menced, in which struggle Gilmanton 
bore an honorable part. Those hardy 
and independent sons of the forest 
were ready to meet the enemy in the 
field. When the news of the battle 
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play upon their course, he had but 
just replied that the ball was not yet 
east which was to kill him, when there 
was a flash from a floating vessel and 
Major McClary fell by Eastman’s 
side. The ball had passed through 
the abdomen, tearing him to pieces, 
and leaving seareely a sign of life. 
After tying around his mangled body 
the only handkerchief he had in his 
possession, he left him gasping in 
death, and immediately returned to 
the main body of the army. 
Lieutenant Eastman, in the absence 
of the captain, commanded a company 
in the Battle of Bunker Hill. The 





Street leading to Seminary Hill, Gilmanton Corner 


at Lexington reached town, twelve of 
the inhabitants of Gilmanton, Lieut. 
Ebenezer Eastman at their head, vol- 
unteered and marched to the. rescue, 
Lieutenant Eastman and his company 
being posted with the rest of the New 
Hampshire troops under Colonel 
Stark, on the left wing of the army, 
behind a fence, whence they sorely 
galled the British as they advanced, 
and cut them down by whole ranks 
at once. After the retreat was ac- 
complished, Major Andrew McClary 
of Epsom, having occasion to return 
across Charlestown Neck, took Lieu- 
tenant Eastman as his attendant. To 
the suggestion of Eastman that he 
was exposed to be cut down by the 
enemy’s cannon, still continujng to 





following interesting incident con- 
nected with this event was published 
in one of the- newspapers in 1832: 
While the battle was raging on the 
heights of Charlestown, the anxious 
wife cf Lieutenant Eastman, together 
with the people of the town, was 
attending public worship at the usual 
place (the Old Smith meetinghouse). 
While they were there assembled, it 
was announced that a battle had been 
fought and that her husband was 
slain. Frantic with grief at the news 
she had heard, she retired from the 
meeting to her home, made some- hasty 
arrangements, and, with no friend to 
accompany her, with no mode of con- 
veyance but on horseback, with no 
road to travel even, but a track to be 
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followed in some places by spots on 
the trees of the forest, she left home 
with her only child, an infant, in her 
arms, to wind her way as she might to 
her father’s house in Brentwood, a 
distance of not less than forty miles. 
When she arrived at her father’s, the 
news of the battle was confirmed, but 
the fate of her husband was not yet 
known. Leaving her infant with a 
friend, she proceeded to Charlestown 
and found her husband alive and in 
good health. 

In 1776 Captain John Moody en- 
listed twenty men, joined the army, 
and marched, under Washington, to 
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town, where they built their camp 
and rolled back its solemn stillness. 
For their heritage they had nothing 
but the uncleared forest and the un- 
broken soil, bound together by mighty 
roots. But they were not disheart- 
ened. These early settlers were men 
of toil; they had to act their Ihad, 
they had no time to sing it. They 
were laborers in cold and heat, dust 
and sweat, and earried the elements 
of humanity and morality under their 
hats. With all their hardships and 
deprivations, imagination cannot con- 
ceive of a more independent, self- 
reliant, healthy and hopeful band of 
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The Old Store, Gilmanton, N. H. 


New York. In 1777 Captain Nathan- 
iel Wilson enlisted thirty-five men 
from Gilmanton and joined General 
John Stark’s brigade, in defense of 
the western frontiers. They fell in 
with the enemy August 15 at Ben- 
nington, and were in General Stark’s 
presence when he uttered those mem- 
orable words: ‘‘Soldiers, there are 
the red coats; we must beat them to- 
day or Molly Stark sleeps a widow 
to-night.’’ And they did. Bravery, 
devotion, and patriotism are qualities 
that stand alone, and will stand, im- 
mortal. 

One hundred and forty-eight vears 
have sped their course since the first 
inhabitants of Gilmanton made a 
pathway through the forest to the 


men than these early settlers of Gil- 
manton. Their houses were designed 
for shelter, not for comfort or ele- 
ganece. The windows were small, 
without *blinds or shutters. The fire- 
places had a capacity for logs four 
feet in diameter, with an oven in the 
back and a flue nearly large enough 
to allow the ascent of a balloon, and 
at night the whole family could sit in 
the chimney corner and study astron- 
omy. 


THE OLD SMITH MEETING HOUSE. 


This church bore the first footprints 
of Christianity in town. It was erect- 
ed in 1774, on a pleasant eminence, 
near the center of the town of Gil- 
manton, overlooking a wide territory. 
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Near it was the residence of Rev. 
Isaac Smith, the first pastor. Here 
the first courthouse was erected, and 
the first burying ground was laid out. 
Here the first public school was kept. 
Here the Congregational people of the 
town worshipped for many years, 
some of them coming ten or fifteen 
miles, in summer on horseback, in 
winter on ox-sleds. The meeting 


house was high, long and broad, with 
heavy porticos at each end, contain- 
ing stairs by which the galleries were 
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In the winter they had no stove, and 
the minister’s breath was frozen after 
it left his mouth. For forty-three 
years, through the faithful ministry 
of Rev. Isaac Smith, God reigned in 
that old church and the devil trem- 
bled. He gave his people the law, 
dealing with the grandest theme life 
holds, immortal destiny and the light 
of everlasting truth. 

In 1840, owing to the organization 
of Congregational churches at the 
Academy Village, and the Iron 


Old Smith Meeting House, Gilmanton Center 


reached. The pews were square, with 
seats on all sides. The broad aisle 
was the post of honor. The pulpit 
was reached by a long flight of steps, 
and a dome-shaped sounding-board 
was suspended over it. Here the 
minister indoctrinated his people. 
The proprietors of the town, though 
not Puritans, adopted the religion the 
Pilgrim Fathers bore with them in 
the Mayflower across the seas. For 
over fifty years the house was filled 
with souls that aspired together, and 
everything moved harmoniously, like 
the planets around the central sun. 


Works, the old edifice was taken 
down, and the present Smith meeting- 
house was erected, largely with ma- 
terial taken from the ancient build- 
ing. Up to 1897 it was sadly neg- 
lected, and the great destroyer, Time, 
was doing its work. But a better day 
was coming, for in this very same year 
Sylvester J. Gale took hold of the 
work of reclaiming the building. In 
1898 an improvement society was 
organized, and the following officers 
were chosen: President, Thomas 
Cogswell; vice-president, Sylvester J. 
Gale; secretary, George C. Parsons; 
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treasurer, Daniel S. Ayer. The work 
went nobly on, and the first fair was 
held August 22, 1898. Baptized 
anew, it has come forth a living pres- 
ence, ‘‘redeemed, regenerated.’’ May 
God bless those devoted workers, and 
prosper the fortunes of their living 
sons and daughters, who have done 
so much towards reclaiming the old 
church. 

On every Thursday of ‘‘Old Home 
Week,’’ from the threshold of this 











Old Baptist Church, Lower Gilmanton 


old church, 


and its surroundings, 
where Nature herself has written her 
character in lines of beauty, the call 


and 
Come 


absent 
**Come 
Come home!’’ 


goes forth to 
daughters : 
home! 


sons 
home! 


REV. ISAAC SMITH. 


The Rev. Isaac Smith was born in 
Sterling, Conn., in November, 1744. 
He was the fifth son in a distinguished 
family of eleven children. His early 
intention was to settle on a farm, but 
when e¢alled into the room, as his 
father lay dying, he took him by the 
hand and said: ‘‘Isaac, see that you 
prepare for such an hour as this; 
your dying day will surely come.”’ 
This remark sank deep into his heart, 
and remained clinched like a nail, 
opening the way to a higher, a 
broader, and a better life. He com- 
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menced at once to fit for college. He 
entered Princeton College, New Jer- 
sey, in 1766, and graduated in 1770, 
having sustained himself by his own 
industry. James Madison, subse- 
quently president of the United 
States, was his college associate. He 
studied theology with Dr. Hart of 
Preston, Conn., and Dr. Ballamy, a 
famous divine. In 1772, he visited 
Hanover and called on Dr. Eleazer 
Wheelock, the first president of Dart- 
mouth College, who at this time occu- 
pied a log college, and called the 
students together by sounding a tin 
trumpet. On the 29th of August, 
1774, he received a call from the town 
of Gilmanton to become their settled 
minister, which he accepted, and on 
the 30th of November he received 
ordination. 











Free Baptist Church, Gilmanton Iron Works 


Mr. Smith was deservedly popular 
in his ministerial labors. For forty- 
three years he guarded the altar of 
the old Smith church as the most 
sacred trust that God ever gave to 
man. Dr. Prime of New York, in 
writing the history of five of the most 
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noted ministers in the United States, 
included Rev. Isaac Smith among the 
number. He did much for the cause 
of education in the town, was one of 
the first trustees of the old academy, 
and drafted its excellent constitution. 
He was a fine specimen of cultivated 
Puritanism. In his character as a 
man, a preacher, and a divine, he 
stood unsurpassed, and no town or 
state in the land could boast of a 
more charitable and generous man. 
On the 25th of March, 1817, in the 
73rd year of his age, and the 43rd 
of his ministry, after only three days’ 
illness, he stood face to that mighty 
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grave there was not a dry eye in the 
old Smith church yard. Thus into 
the immortal catalogue his name had 
passed, and when the great resur- 
rection reveille shall sound, when the 
angels shall roll away the stone at 
the door of his sepulchre, then will 
the Rev. Isaac Smith be weighed in 
the balance and not found wanting. 


GILMANTON ACADEMY. 


The early settlers of Gilmanton en- 
tertained a deep sense of the im- 
portance of the education of their 
children. They were desirous, before 
they passed off the stage of action, 











Academy and Congregational Church, Gilmanton Corner 


mystery that shrouds the world, going 
to his grave universally esteemed and 
universally mourned. The tidings of 
his death gave a shock to the 
people, and sympathy rolled as a 
wave over the town. The church 
testified the sense of his worth by the 
erection of a neat and appropriate 
monument to his . memory. His 
funeral was attended on the 27th of 
March by several of the neighboring 
clergymen and a large concourse of 
the citizens of the town and vicinity. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Josiah Carpenter of Chichester, the 
oldest minister in the association. As 
his remains were committed to the 


that a generous education should be 
the birthright of every son and 
daughter of the town. While they 
were incarnating principles in - in- 
stitutions, there were no prognostica- 
tions, no calculations, and no expecta- 
tions beyond making the chureh and 
the school the guardians of civil and 
religious liberty, so that their children 
might live in the society of noble 
thoughts and high ideals, drawing 
their nourishment from the deep 
fountains of intellectual and moral 
truth. 

On June 20, 1794, a charter was 
obtained for an academy. In 1796 
the first academy building was erect- 
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ed, at the Center village, Gilmanton 
Corner, on land donated by Hon. 
Joseph Badger, Jr. This was the 
fourth academy existing in the state, 
at the time. On the 22nd of January, 
1808, the academy building was en- 
tirely consumed by fire. On the 24th 
of February, just four weeks and four 
days after the fire, the frame of the 
second academy building was erected. 
In this noble enterprise the fathers 
of Gilmanton sacrificed much. Mar- 
velous, indeed, was their progress; 
and to accomplish all this they had 
nothing but the red earth, sown in 
stones and bound together’ with 
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mental forees for life’s great con- 
flicts. To the town it was a fountain 
whose streams enlightened and puri- 
fied the race, a beacon that has guided 
generations of men. The influence 
that has gone forth from its sacred 
walls, where the highest type of man 
was developed, cannot be estimated 
by any finite mind. Human imagina- 
tion cannot grasp it. What was the 
lesson in it? It taught the inhabit- 
ants of the town that education is the 
swadling band, to bring their boys 
up to manhood and their girls to 
womanhood. It taught them that it 
not only enriched the town, but it 

















The New Gilmanton Academy 


mighty roots. For ninety years the 
academy was the great systemic cir- 
culation of the town. Like a mighty 
heart its living principles pervaded 
the commuity, speaking with an elo- 
quence which no words of ours can 
ever reach. It was the grandest 
monument the fathers of Gilmanton 
ever built. It was a magnificent en- 
terprise, a rich contribution to the 
world’s intellectual wealth, for hun- 
dreds of young men have received a 
liberal education through its aid and 
influence, who otherwise might have 
remained for life ‘‘mute and inglori- 
ous’’ upon their native hills. For 
four years the writer marched under 
its inspiring banner, marshaling his 


enriched the nation, with the intel- 
lectual and moral grandeur of her 
honored sons, whose names stand high 
on the seroll of immortal fame. We 
have a right to be proud of our alma 
mater. But time and space would 
fail us to recall the graduates of the 
old academy who have gone out into 
the world to carry forward the great 
work of civilization and progress. Its 
alumni in the East, the South, and 
the unbounded West, have been found 
in every arena of public service. 
Their influence has been felt and their 
voices have been heard in legislative 
halls, in courts, in pulpits, and in all 
publie assemblies . 

We now come to a solemn pause. 
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With feelings of sadness we reflect on 
the night of the 20th of May, 1894, 
when the red, crackling flames, like 
the billows of the mad ocean, rolled 
through the interior of the old aead- 
emy, and its walls erumbled and fell to 
the ground. Still, for her alumni, the 
old academy stands, grand and glori- 
ous in its ruin, as a monument to their 
memory that time itself cannot ob- 
literate. The mouldering vestiges of 
her former grandeur rise up before 
them like a bright star in a lone and 
distant sky, for memory has hung 
many a sweet garland on her classic 
walls. 
Her ashes are but the dust, to 
Friendship dear, where genius 
Once with matchless ray, 
Illuminated all within its sphere, 
And all was brilliant, all was gay. 


THE NEW ACADEMY. 


The bounty of Providence has not 
exhausted its best gifts. In 1894 a 
new building was erected by Gilman- 
ton’s honored sons, over the spot 
made sacred by the old academy, and, 
like a babe in swadling clothes, may 
the bright star of prosperity rise 


gracefully and gloriously over its 
eradle. Gilmanton Academy is beau- 


tifully located and well equipped for 
a first elass school. Professor Eaton, 
a bright and intelligent young man, 
a graduate of Harvard college, is 
making it thoroughly practical, and 
the sons of Gilmanton are guardians 
of a beacon whose light must never 
die. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


On the fifteenth of August, 1835, a 
theological seminary was established 
in connection with the academy. It 
was distinguished by teachers who 
gave it a prominent rank among the 
schools of theology. In October, 
1835, the seminary commenced opera- 


tions. Rev. William Cogswell, D. D., 
professor of history and natural 
education in Dartmouth College, 
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was appointed president. The Rey. 
Heman Rood was professor of theol- 
ogy. Rev. Aaron Warner was profes- 
sor of sacred rhetoric. Dixi Crosby 
M. D., of Gilmanton, was lecturer on 
anatomy and physiology. Later Dr. 
Nahum Wight of Gilmanton §sue- 














Theological Seminary 


ceeded Dr. Crosby. In 1839 a 
briek building, 88 feet long, 50 feet 
wide, and three stories high, was built 
on a high elevation, commanding 
scenery as beautiful as creation ever 
furnished. The corner-stone was laid 
July 16, 1839, with appropriate cere- 
monies. Distinguished representatives 
from churehes of the neighboring 
towns were present and contributed 
to the dignity of the oceasion. A 
hymn composed for the occasion was 
sung. Prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Mr. Curtis of Pittsfield, and an 
address by Rev. Mr. Bouton of Con- 
eord. The corner-stone was laid by 
the Hon. William Badger, president - 
of the board, and father of the late 
Governor Badger of New Hampshire. 
Various documents were deposited in 
the eavity of a stone made for that 
purpose. For a number of years the 
seminary was in a prosperous con- 
dition. Later the building was used 
as dormitory for the old academy. 
In 1893 it was entirely consumed by 
fire. Like a herald it had proclaimed 
its mission, and the spot where its 
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ashes repose became holy ground— 
the shrine where are pronounced vows 
that plight the soul to fidelity in its 
efforts for the moral elevation of man- 
kind. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH : AT 
GILMANTON CORNER. 


This church was built in 1826, in 
close proximity to the academy. For 





Congregational Church, Gilmanton Iron Works 


a country chureh it is admirably 
located, quietly nestled down among 
the beautiful hills. This edifice has 
no ornamentation; it is marked by 
plainness and simplicity. In the 
belfry a great number of young men 
of the old academy and seminary 
have written their autographs on the 
walls, and for many of them the bells 
of fame will never cease to ring. On 
September 20, 1826, it was dedicated 
to the service of Almighty God. The 
sermon on the occasion was preached 
by Rev. Mr. Rood, the first pastor. 
Rev. Mr. Burnham of Pembroke ad- 
dressed the people, and the Rev. Mr. 
Bouton offered the concluding prayer. 
In 1843, seventeen years from the 
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time the house was built, the church 
had 243 members. 


REV. STEPHEN §. N. GREELY. 


Rev. Stephen S. N. Greely, son of 
Stephen L. Greely, Esq., and Anna 
(Norton) Greely, daughter of Dr. 
Bishop Norton of Newburyport, 
Mass., was born in Gilmanton June 
23, 1813. He fitted for college at 
Gilmanton Academy ; graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1835, from Gil- 
manton Theological Seminary in 
1838, and was ordained at Gilmanton 
Iron Works (Congregational church) 
January 31, 1839. September 29, 
1840, he married Sarah B- Curtis of 
Pittsfield. December 15, 1842, he 
was installed pastor of the church in 
Newmarket. From there he went to 
Grand Rapids, Mich., where he re- 
mained till the Civil War broke out, 
when he enlisted as chaplain in a 
New York regiment. He rode in 





Rev. S. S. N. Greeley 


company with General Phil Sheridan 
from Winchester to Cedar Creek—the 
immortalized ‘‘twenty miles.’’ After 











the close of the war he went to Os- 
wego, N. Y., where he had charge of 


a large and wealthy church. While 
there he had a eall to go to Chicago, 
but declined. In 1872 he returned 
to Gilmanton to care for his aged 
father. 

He preached in Pittsfield, making 
his home in Gilmanton. Rev. Mr. 
Greely was a bright star in the ecclesi- 
astical horizon of the country, with 
few if any superiors. His sermons 
were the fountains of theology from 
which his hearers could drink freely 
of their life-giving waters. His in- 
exhaustible eloquence was earnest and 
effective, like strains of commanding 
music, charming and magnetizing all 
who heard. The birthmark of genius 
was written on his brow and beamed 


forth from his countenance, indi- 
cating power of elevated thought; and 
truly his thoughts were elevated. 


They were high as the heavens, broad 
as the universe, and deep as the sea. 
In all public assemblies, when ealled 
upon to speak, he had the command 
of words, sparkling as diamonds, and 
could weave them into sentences of 
gold. Whence came these noble qual- 
ities? From a _ noble father and 
mother, and a long line of splendid 
ancestry, of which he was the natural 
and legitimate product. On the 25th 
of October, 1892, he passed over the 
broad river, the boundary line be- 
tween Heaven and earth, leaving a 
memory dear to the hearts of a large 
eircle of friends. 


Hushed is Greely’s powerful voice ; 
The audience melt away. 

In tears they fix their final choice 
And bless th’ instructive day. 


GEN. CHARLES H. PEASLEE. 


General Charles Hazen Peaslee, son 
of William Peaslee, was born in Gil- 
manton, February 6, 1804. He fitted 
for college at Gilmanton Academy, 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1824, 
studied law with Stephen Moody, 
Esq., and at Philadelphia, and opened 
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an office in Concord in 1829. He was 
adjutant and inspector-general of the 
militia of New Hampshire, a trustee 
of the New Hampshire Asylum at 
Concord, an institution which he did 
much toward establishing, and was 
also a director of the Coneord rail- 
road corporation. He was an able 








Gen. Charles H. Peaslee 


lawyer and was for a time the partner 
of Gen. Franklin Pierce. He served 
six years in Congress, from 1847 to 
1853, sueeceeding Moses Norris, Jr., 
of Pittsfield, who, four years previ- 
ously, had sueceeded Ira A. Eastman, 
another worthy son of old Gilmanton, 
who subsequently became a judge of 
the supreme court. 


DR. NAHUM WIGHT. 


Dr. Nahum Wight of Gilmanton 
deserves more than a passing thought. 
He was born in Gilead, Me., Novem- 
ber 20, 1807; graduated from Bow- 
doin Medical school in 1830. In 
November of the same year he located 
at Gilmanton Corner, where he was 
in active practice for fifty-two years, 
with the exception of one year which 
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“The Elms”’’— Residence of Albert R. Wight 


he spent in the hospitals of Europe. 
He was a fine physician and one of 
the best surgeons in the state. In 
1873 he was president of the New 
Hampshire Medical Society. He in- 
structed one hundred and _ eleven 
students, the writer being the one 
hundred and third. He also instruct- 
ed the writer’s two uncles, Drs. John 
O. and Samuel P. French. Dr. Henry 


Nahum Wight, M. D. 


A. Weymouth of Andover and Wil- 
liam Parsons of Manchester were 
students at the same time with them. 
Dr. Wight was a representative from 
the town of Gilmanton in the legis- 
lature in 1841, 1842, and 1843. He 
died May 12, 1884. 


DR. JOHN O. FRENCH. 


Dr. John O. French, third son of 
John and Lucy Prescott French, was 
born in Gilmanton in 1820. He fitted 
for college at Gilmanton Academy and 
eraduated from Dartmouth College in 
1844. He pursued his medical studies 
with Dr. Nahum Wight of Gilmanton, 
and in New York city. He was a 
distinguished surgeon in the Civil 
War. He served on the battlefield at 
Bull Run, where he won the reputa- 
tion of being a cool and skillful sur- 
geon. Later he was. ordered to 
Carver’s hospital as surgeon in 
charge, where he remained until the 
close of the war, when he was ordered 
to Brownsville, Texas. While there 
he was appointed medical surveyor of 
the Gulf district, remaining eighteen 
months. From that time up to his 
death, September 23, 1887, he was 
located in Boston and Hanover, Mass. 
He was a warm friend of Professor 
Bigelow of Boston. He was a high 
degree Mason, a Grand Army man, 
and e member of the Congregational 

















church from youth up. In 1845 he 
married Martha Peaslee, sister of 
Gen. Charles H. Peaslee, and Mrs. 
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Mary Peaslee Fletcher of Burlington, 
Vt., who gave two hundred thousand 
dollars to endow the Mary Fletcher 
hospital in that city. 


SYLVESTER J. GALE. 


Sylvester J. Gale, only son of 
Thomas J. and Hannah (Sanborn) 
Gale, was born in Gilmanton, Febru- 
ary 10, 1832. He received his educa- 
tion in the district schools and Gil- 
manton Academy. He was a black- 
smith by trade and also owned a farm. 
He was a fine specimen of the old Gil- 
manton stock. He was the first man 
to enlist from Gilmanton in Company 
B, Twelfth regiment, New Hampshire 
Volunteers, and was first in the ‘regi- 
mental list. Soon after his enlist- 
ment he was raised to the rank of 
sergeant. He proved his courage at 


the battle of Chancellorsville, where 
he was severely wounded, which in- 
capacitated him for further active 
He was a mem- 


service in the field. 
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ber of the Masonic fraternity, also a 
Grand Army man. He _ married, 
November 29, 1857, Hannah S. Gil- 
man of Gilmanton. Their children 
were Cora B. and Arthur A. He was 
not only one of Gilmanton’s best citi- 
zens, but was the first man to move in 
the work of reclaiming the old Smith 
meeting-house. He died June 15, 
1903. A beautiful monument marks 
the spot of his burial, but the old 
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Sylvester J. Gale 


church is a grander monument to his 
memory than bronze, granite or 
marble. 


DR. HENRY W. DUDLEY. 


Dr. Henry Watson Dudley, son of 
John K. Dudley, was born in Gilman- 
ton, November 30, 1831. He gradu- 
ated at Gilmanton Academy in the 
elass of 1851. He taught school in 
Gilmanton, Alton, Rochester, and at 
Pittsfield Academy. He also taught 
in Culpepper, Va., in 1859, at the 
time of the celebrated John Brown 
raid. He graduated from Harvard 
Medical school in 1864, and settled 
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the same year in Abington, Mass., 
where he remained in continued prae- 
tice up to the time of his death, 
December 29, 1906. He was pro- 
fessor of pathology at Tufts Medical 
school from 1893 to 1900, and lecturer 
on legal medicine. He was identified 








Dr, Henry W. Dudley 


with the Massachusetts Medical So 
ciety since 1866, and among the must 
prominent in the district society. He 
was liberally endowed with most 
attractive qualities. He was _presi- 
dent of the Old Home Day Associa- 
tion, at the Old Smith Church, Gil- 
manton, from 1904 to 1906. He was 
in every sense a self-made man—one 
of nature’s noblemen who earn their 
rank, but do not inherit it. 


ISAAC E, SMITH. 


Isaac E. Smith, son of William 
Smith, Esq., was born in Gilmanton, 
November 18, 1815. He was a repre- 
sentative citizen of the town, and a 
scion of noble stock. His grand- 
father, Dr. William Smith, was the 
first physician who settled in Gilman- 
ton. He visited patients a distance 
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of thirty miles in the wilderness with 
no other guide to conduct him than 
spotted trees. Isaac E. owned a large 
farm in Gilmanton. His fields were 
rich, well drained and well cultivated, 
displaying an air of thrift and in- 
dustry. In November, 1861, he re- 





Isaac E Smith 


moved to Pittsfield, 
July 29, 1902. 


where he died 


COL. THOMAS COGSWELL. 


Col. Thomas Cogswell, Jr., son of 
Hon. Thomas Cogswell, was born in 
Gilmanton, February 8, 1841. He 
fitted for college at Gilmanton Aead- 
emy. While in the senior class at 
Dartmouth College he enlisted in 
Company A, Fifteenth N. H. regi- 
ment, at the age of 21 vears, gallantly 
serving as first lieutenant and captain 
during the regimental term of service. 
He studied law at Harvard Law 
school, was admitted to the bar in 
September, 1866, and began the prac- 
tice of his profession at Gilmanton 
Iron Works. He was a member of 
yovernor Weston’s staff in 1871, and 
represented his town in the legislature, 
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Col. Thomas Cogswell 


and his district in the state senate in 
1876. In 1886 he was the Democratic 
eandidate for governor. In 1893 he 
was appointed railroad commissioner, 
and United States pension agent at 
Concord in 1894. Besides holding 
various town offices, he was president 
and treasurer of the board of trustees 
of Gilmanton Academy. He and 
Daniel Ayers, a representative citizen 
of Gilmanton, were instrumental in 
rebuilding the new academy. Colonel 
Cogswell did much toward reclaiming 
the Old Smith Meetinghouse, and was 
president of the association for a num- 
ber of years. He was twice married. 
One daughter and two sons were the 
fruits of his first marriage. He was 
a wise counselor, an able advocate, 
and an efficient laborer for the best 
interests of his native town. His 
ancestry and birthright are typical of 
the best Americanism. He died Feb- 
ruary 15, 1904, and was interred in 
the Old Smith burying ground, where 


sacred silence has set up its everlast- 
ing throne. 
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Methodist Church, Gilmanton Corner 








The Vale of the Blackwater 


The Congregational church at Gil- 
manton Iron Works was built in June, 
1826. Dedicated and the pews sold 
July 4, 1827. The Rev. Mr. Rood 
preached the sermon. 

The Baptist church at Lower Gil- 
manton was built in 1774, on the 
training field, owned by Captain 
Jonathan Brown. Soon after it was 
moved where it now stands. On June 
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13, 1880, Sunday afternoon at 7.15 
o’clock, a cyclone passed over that 
part of the town, moving this large 
church, with ribs of oak, some two 
feet from its foundation, with no 
damage, except to stop the clock. 

The Methodist Church, a_ brick 
structure at the Academy Vilage, was 
built in 1826, and dedicated some time 
in the folowing year. 


The Vale o the Blackwater 


By Cyrus A. Stone 


A beautiful valley among the green hills, 
Remote from the turmoil of travel and trade, 
With clear sparkling fountains and murmuring rills, 
Hid far in the depths of the wild forest glade. 


Its tall arching elms shade the pathways below, 
And wide-waving willows bend over the stream, 
The orchards and farm-lands rejoice in the glow 
Of the bright summer seasons that pass like a dream. 


There are homes in the valley where true hearts abide 
Apart from the world with its racket and roar, 

Where the lamplights when kindled at calm eventide 
Like a beacon gleam out from the old cottage door. 


And strains of glad music in soft ebb and swell 
Awaken the echoes when all else is still, 

Or blend with the tones of the old Sabbath bell 
Pealing out from the tower of the church on the hill. 


There are graves in the valley with wild flowers o’ergrown, 
Where kindred have paused when the earth-life was o’er, 
But they tarried not long in the shadows alone 
Ere they crossed the dark wave to the ‘‘beautiful shore.”’ 


And in faney, while standing above those green graves 
When the gentle breeze wakes at the cool of the day, 

I can hear in the songs of the winds and the waves 
Their dear voices,calling from far, far away. 


Sweet Vale of the Blackwater, ever the tie 
Of fond recollection shall bind me to thee, 
While the sentinel stars keep their watch in the sky 
Or the river flows on to its home in the sea. 
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Dever Public Schools, 1832 to 1851 


By Lydia A. Stevens 


In the spring of 1832 the superin- 
tending school committee of Dover 
made the following public school ap- 
pointments : 

Pine Till district, Thomas Lane. 


Old Landing district, James C. 
Loek. 

Garrison Hill district, Nathaniel 
Thurston. 


Long Hill district, Jeremiah Horne. 

Back River district, George W. 
Simpson. 

Lower Neck district, Thomas Hen- 
derson. 

Littleworth district, John H. Kim- 
ball. 

Tolend district, Arioch Wentworth. 

Blackwater district, Lydia Varney. 

Upper Factory district, George T. 
Wentworth. 

Upper Neck district, Oliver C. Gup- 
till. 


The above taught winter terms. 
The following were employed for 


summer schools, which little children 
attended; but it is impossible to give 


localities: Louisa Porter, Sophronia 
Leavitt, Eliza B. Hurd, Sarah A. 
Guppey, Hulda Jenness, Cornelia 
Waldron, Pamelia Waldron, Alvina 
Johnson, Sophia Stackpole, Lydia 


Varney, Abigail H. Estes, Lydia P. 
Dow, Sarah E. Porter, Mary H. Wig- 
gin, Nancy Drew, Olive M. Griffin, 
Christina Baker, Jane Horne. 

Except the following, nothing can 
be found for the next fifteen years. 
Lock remained at the Landing until 
1837; then Enoch S. Sherman was 
employed and taught till the spring 
of 1840. Following is a list of teach- 
ers in 1839: 

No. 1, Pine Hill.—Jasper H. York, 
principal; Rebecca Palmer, forty 
weeks ; Olive F. Garland, forty weeks. 


No. 2, Landing and Territory.—E. 
S. Sherman, principal; William G. 
Mickle, assistant; Roxie Kimball, 
thirty-seven weeks; Sarah Sargent, 


thirty-five weeks; Mary Sargent, 
thirty-five weeks; Abigail Moses, 


twenty-nine weeks; Lavina French, 
thirty-two weeks; Abigail Varney, 
thirty-four weeks. 

No. 3, Garrison Hill——Joseph R. 
Hayes, winter. 

No. 4, Long Hill.—Susan B. Sar- . 
gent, summer, twenty-six weeks; no 
winter school. 

No. 5, Back River—Samuel C. 
Davis, winter, fourteen weeks; Sarah 
A. K. Hill, summer, nineteen weeks. 

No. 6, Lower Neck.—Charles W. 
Kimball, winter, twelve weeks; Juli- 
ette W. Perkins, summer, fourteen 
weeks. 

No. 7, Littleworth— Jedediah Cook, 
winter, twelve weeks; Mary A. Tut- 
tle, summer, twelve weeks. 

No. 8, Tolend.— William H. Young, 
winter, nine weeks. 

No. 9, Blackwater.—Juliette W. 
Perkins, winter, fifteen weeks. 

No. 10, Upper Factory.—John R. 
Varney, winter, twelve weeks; 
Eleanor J. Thompson, summer, seven- 
teen weeks. 

No. 11, Upper Neck.—Joshua Gup- 
pey, winter, twelve weeks; Caroline 
M. Hilliard, summer, seventeen weeks. 

No. 12, Knoxmarsh.—Mary 5S. 
Green, winter, nineteen weeks; no 
summer school. 

From 1841 to 1847 Mr. Sherman 
conducted a private school in the Bel- 
knap schoolhouse on Church Street. 
At the close of each term he gave out 
statements to parents. A specimen 
found in an old scrap book runs as 
follows: 
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“PERSEVERANTIA OMNIA VINCIT.” 
THIS CERTIFIES THAT 
MASTER JOHN B. STEVENS, JR., 


has attended the Belknap school the past 
term and recited 


Good Lessons 144 
Imperfect 8 
Bad 1 


The hearer, by close attention to study, 
an exemplary deportment and a kind dis- 
position, has shown himself worthy of the 
approbation of his friends and of the 
highest esteem of his instructor. 

KE. S.. SHERMAN. 


Dover, N. H., Oct. 30, 1846. 


In 1846 Nathaniel Hill was prinei- 
pal at Pine Hill, with eighty-seven 
pupils; Abram B. Sanders at the 
Landing, with one hundred thirty; 
Nathaniel G. Harvey at Garrison Hill, 
with eighty-two. 

In 1847 Mr. Sanders returned to 
Pine Hill school and Mr. Sherman 


was induced to come back to the 
Landing. The following year the 


former achieved a great success, ably 
assisted by Miss Sarah B. Piper. Miss 
Juliette W. Perkins taught a summer 
school in the old court house, and Ab- 
ner J. Nutter was at Fourth Street. 
Something may be said about sal- 


aries. Thomas Lane began with 
twenty-six dollars and board per 


month, and later it was made thirty. 
Jasper H. York and Nathaniel Hill 
of the same school received thirty and 
board. In 1847 Mr. Sherman’s pay 
was fixed at forty-five dollars, ex- 
clusive of board. Mr. Thurston of 
Garrison Hill was allowed thirty and 
board. At the Landing female teach- 
ers drew fourteen in money; at Pine 
Hill, twelve. If they lived at home 
an allowance was made. 

Following is a complete list of 
teachers in 1847: 

Abner J. Nutter, Wakefield; cer- 
tificate April 24; assigned to Fourth 
Street secondary; transferred to 
Landing 1850. 

William H. Sanders, Epsom; cer- 
tificate November 13; assigned to 
Garrison Hill. 





Abram B. Sanders, Epsom; eerti- 
ficate April 24; prineipal at Pine Hill. 
He had excellent personal qualities, 
and was eminently suecessful as a 
teacher. 

Enoch S. Sherman, Salem, N. Y.; 
certificate April 24; Landing. He 
remained two years. During his long 
residence in Dover Mr. Sherman 
stoutly and indefatigably maintained 
that District No. 2 should establish a 
high school. That it did so in 1851 
was largely owing to his efforts. He 
will not be remembered as a great 
teacher, though he was well in ad- 
vance of his time; but the tradition 
will remain that he was the earliest 
successful pioneer in Dover school 
development. It is fitting that the 
old brick schoolhouse on the Landing 
bears his name. 


Eliza Wingate, Great Falls, Fay- 
ette Street. 

Mary Wingate, 
Thomas Street. 

Juliette W. Perkins, Dover, old 
court house. 

Sarah B. Piper, Dover, assistant at 
Pine Hill. 

Lydia Waterhouse, Barrington, To- 
lend summer school. 

Elizabeth P. Leavitt, Effingham, 
Brick Street building. 

P. Celestia Furber, 
Fourth Street primary. 

Pamelia C. Varney, 
Thomas Street, primary. 

Lydia A. Nason, Dover, Landing, 
assistant. 

Hannah O. Adams, Dover, Landing, 
primary. 

Lillias Watson, Barrington, Fay- 
ette Street, secondary. 

Deborah A. Demeritt, Dover, No. 
Pine, secondary. 

Mary A. Southwick, Dover, Little- 
worth, summer school. 

Hannah E. Varney, Sandwich, Gar- 
rison Hill, summer school. 

Hannah A. Roberts, Dover, Lower 
Neck, summer school. 

Mary A. Perkins, Effingham, Back- 


Great Falls, St. 


Wolfeboro, 


Dover, St. 
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river, summer school. 

Charlotte F. Hoyt, Newington, 
Upper Neck, summer school. 

Eliza J. Hayes, Farmington, Long 
Hill, summer school. 

Caroline Davis, Dover, Belknap, 
summer school. 

Lucy A. Sargent, Dover, Gulf, sum- 
mer school. 

Rebecca C. Smith, Jefferson, Meth- 
odist vestry, summer school. 

Sarah Varney, Dover, Blackwater, 
summer school. 

John B. Wentworth, South New- 
market, Methodist vestry, winter 
school. 

David M. Bean, Tamworth, Long 
Hill, winter school. 

Samuel Twombly, 
river, winter school. 

Joseph D. Guppey, Dover, Garrison 
Hill, winter school. 

Benjamin F. Libbey, Dover, Lower 
Neck, winter school. 

John W. Allard, Dover, Upper Fac- 
tory, winter school. 

Jacob H. Pinkham, Upper Neck, 
winter school. 

H. 8S. H. Hayes, 
Tolend, winter school. 

Joseph Thompson, Lee, Gulf, win- 
ter school. 

In 1850 the Pine Hill district had 
three hundred and seventy-two pu- 
pils; Landing, thirteen hundred and 
twenty; Garrison Hill, seventy-six; 
Long Hill, thirty-six; Blackwater, 


Dover, Back- 


Barrington, 


The Worker’s Joy 





fifty-five ; 


Lower Neck, 
Littleworth, forty-two; Tolend, forty- 
nine; Upper Factory, thirty-three; 
Upper Neck, forty-seven; Backriver, 


thirty-one ; 


thirty-two. Young men and women 
of twenty and over attended the win- 
ter schools. 

Then the Landing district—legally 
No. 2—became independent, and 
opened its high school October 6, 
1851, and the town superintending 
school committee ceased to exercise 
any control over the central part of 
the town. 

The new and irrelated district su- 
perintending school committee estab- 
lished the following rules for the 
high school : 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


SEcTION 1. Qualification for admission. 
Candidates shall be thoroughly conversant 
with Reading, Spelling, Writing, English 
Grammar, Parsing, Modern Geography, 
Arithmetic, and Frost’s History of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. An examination of candidates 
shall take place two weeks before opening 
the school. Only children residing in the 
District may attend. 

Sec. 3. No applicant from a public or 
private school shall be admitted to exam- 
ination without a certificate from the 
teacher thereof of suitable qualifications 
and good moral character. 


Forty-nine boys and girls, largely 
from the Landing and Fourth Street 
schools, were admitted to the first 
class. 


The Worker’s Joy 


By Charles Henry Chesley 


Joy is in the earth today 

Just because the heart is gay, 
Happiness, because the sun 

Beams its warmth for everyone ; 
Peace, because no sordid cares 

Drive away the joy that fares 
Through the veins like strength of ten. 
I am blessedest of men— 

Blessed with sweet content of life, 


Strength of arm and love of wife. 














National Wxaggeration 


By Emily E. Cole 


My Californian friend claims that 
the exaggeration of speech, common 
on the Pacific coast, is a product of 
the climate, and cites the following 
examples as specimens of the mendac- 
ity of his friend, the ‘‘Champion Liar 
of the Pacific Coast,’’ to support his 
theory : 

His friend, the C. L. of the P. C., 
is a real estate broker, and his line 
of business furnishes him with many 
opportunities to air his peculiar tal- 
ent. Driving a party of would-be 
investors past a grain field, in which 
only the stubble remained, one of the 
party inquired the quantity of grain 
per acre the land produced. ‘‘Oh, 
one hundred bushels’’; ‘‘but,’’ said 
his interlocutor, ‘‘the stubble wouldn’t 
indicate such a yield as that.’’ ‘‘Oh,”’ 
came the answer like a flash, ‘‘the 
rabbits have eaten the stubble.’’ 

Near the road was a small lake, 
caused by the seepage from the moun- 
tain snows, and entirely empty dur- 
ing part of the dry season. ‘‘Any 
fishing there?’’ asked another of the 
party. ‘‘Oh, yes; I’ve often caught 
fish there as long as my stick,’’ hold- 
ing up his cane as he spoke. 

But I question if the West has un- 
disputed possession of the palm for 
exaggeration. It certainly was an 
Eastern man who was overheard by 
my friend, a New Hampshire physic- 
ian, giving his experience in railroad- 
ing on a high plateau in the Andes. 
Said the narrator, ‘‘To show you how 
dry the climate is there, the bodies of 
Indians dying on that plain become 
completely mummified in a _ few 
months. One day while forty miles 
short of the end of the run, our fuel 
gave out, and no chance to coal up 
this side of the terminus. There were 
plenty of these Indian mummies ly- 





ing about, so we fired with them the 
rest of the way, and run into the 
station on time.’’ 

We have all heard the Texan legend 
to the effect that the bodies of Indians 
dying in the open in that state, never 
decay, owing to the quantities of hot 
tomales they consume. 

Not long since, a friend of mine 
in Illinois, speaking apropos of the 
cold weather remarked that while he 
was in Jowa the weather was so cold 
one night that the flame froze to the 
side of the chimney of the keresene 
lamp, burning in his room. To the 
question, ‘‘Where were you?’’ he 
answered, ‘‘In bed.”’ 

The same raconteur favored me 
with the following sportsman’s story. 
A friend of his was out with an old- 
fashioned musket and sighted a big 
flock of prairie chickens roosting on a 
zigzag rail fence. He charged the 
gun heavily, thrust in the wad, 
rammed it well home, and fired. On 
picking up the birds, slaughtered by 
that one shot, he had enough to sup- 
ply the neighbors for miles around, 
and found three dozen of the chickens 
spitted through the necks by the ram 
rod hanging on the fence. ‘‘Yes,”’ 
said a listener, ‘‘and that is a true 
story, for the man who brought the 
chickens down lives over here about 
a mile away.’’ 

My friend continued: ‘‘During 
the war, a German, a stranger in the 
country, crept into a charged cannon 
to sleep; the gun was discharged and 
the German was sent flying fourteen 
miles through the woods, and found 
his way back by the ‘blazes’ on the 
trees where his head and heels had 
struck.”’ 

However, I have heard some pretty 
‘‘tall’’ stories in sedate New England. 
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A farmer in the mountain region of 
New Hampshire tells that when root- 
ing out a tree-stump from a field, he 
started a flock of a bushel of dead and 
alive black birds. This same farmer, 
speaking of a favorite nag, that he 
invariably spoke of as his ‘‘colt and 
mare, sir,’’ says: ‘‘Yes sir, I’ve seen 
my colt and mare, sir, pull till she 
dropped right down dead, sir ;—seen 
her do it many a time, sir.’’ 

Two old fellows in a town not fif- 
teen miles from Coneord give some 
singular ‘‘experiences.’’ One of them 
was coming down a hill in winter on 
a bob-sled. Directly in his path was 
a barn with the door open at either 
end—a jolt threw him off the sled, 
and he sailed over the barn-roof, to 
come down onto the sled, as it ap- 
peared on the snow after coming 
through the barn. Another was fish- 
ing in the mountains and took five 
hundred trout, each tipping the 
seales at one pound; he shouldered 
them and came down the mountain 
side, sinking to his knees at every 
step. in the granite ledge. 





The Old Garden 


Of fishermen’s stories this is too 
good to be lost, not for its intrinsi¢ 
value, but because of its source: The 
little five year old son of a fisherman 
noted for his stories as well as his 
catches in famous Bear Camp Water, 
evidently emulating the paternal 
example, told a friend that ‘‘Dad 
eaught a trout ten inches long— 
weighed six pounds.’’ 

Another New Hampshire worthy 
was out hunting on old Kearsarge :— 
all day long he had had no luck, and 
all his ammunition was gone, when he 
had a sight at a magnificent deer; 
reaching up he seized a handful of 
wild black cherries, loaded and let go, 
striking the deer in the side. He 
thought no more of the incident until, 
a year later, he chanced to be in 
the same neighborhood. Presently a 
strange object came into sight. A 
closer scrutiny revealed the ‘‘fact’’ 
that it was last year’s deer with a 
small forest of wild cherry trees 
growing from his side. 

After all, which side of the conti- 
nent can claim the palm? 


The Old Garden 


By Fred Myron Colby. 


Oh, the garden of my boyhood, 
With its shady, quiet nooks, 
And the rustic grapevine arbor 
Where I used to con my books ; 
Years have passed since there I wandered 
In my dreamy childhood days; 
But I still reeall the glamour 
Of its labyrinthine ways. 


In the languorous afternoons 
Many a legend I have read 

"Neath its green and fragrant bowers, 
Of the ages that are dead; 

Ballads of the great and noble, 
And heroie deeds of yore; 

While the song birds in the thickets 
Taught me of their woodland lore. 
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As I look against the sunset, 
By the river where I stand, 
I can see the summery verdure 
Of my boyhood’s fairy land. 
There the squirrels chased each other 
Through the chestnut branches tall, 
In the fringing lilae bushes 
Thrush and bluebird used to eall. 


What a playground was that garden 
In those golden summer days, 
When we played at Kidd the Pirate, 
Or rehearsed the Roman Lays! 
"Twas a treasure land of riches, 
"Twas a haunt of fairy lore, 
That outrivaled far in splendor 
That of Croesus’ golden store. 


I can see the beds of asters, 
Tended by my mother’s hand, 
And the wealth of pinks and roses 
That shed sweetness o’er the land. 
Ah, no more its blooming fruit trees 
Lure the scent of bird and bee, 
But the pleasures of that garden 
Will forever live with me. 


Sony and Daughtery of New amp- 
sihire 
By H. A. Kendall 


New Hampshire lands are thin and cold, 
But hearts beat stoutly there, 

And souls spring, beautiful and bold, 
In her brisk mountain air. 


Bastioned by time’s eternal hills, 
Beneath cold, clear, inclement skies, 
Granite in their determined wills, 
See a heroic race arise! 


Far from the maelstrom of desire 

They spurn the godless dream of pelf, 
To fling in true devotion’s fire 

The willing sacrifice of self. 


No coward spirits there are bred 
To shame their native flinty hills, 





Home Week 


Warring with nature kills their dread; 
A subtle courage life instils. 


A conquered beauty near them lies 
To consecrate their endless toil ; 

Love makes hospitable their skies, 
And virtue glorifies their soil. 


Life’s true religion rounds the days 
Of these contented, able men, 

To heaven committing all their ways, 
Nor ceasing from their labors then. 


Hail! Old primeval Granite base, 
Thou dost inspire reflected strength ; 


Preach grandeur to a fallen race, 
And prophesy great heaven, at length! 


Inlome Week 


By Frank Walcott Hutt 


Most of a thousand passers-by 


To trace my path would scarcely try; 
Men of large vision, looking far, 

Would hardly see my brave home star; 
And I eould little hope that these 
Would spy that charm my fond eye sees. 


But where a little boy once stood 

Clasped close to Nature’s motherhood ; 

And where a youth, grown brave and strong 
Bore home the unforgotten song ; 

And where a wanderer doth lay 

Fresh flowers beside his yesterday,— 


Kind as of old the waysides are; 

And at the end, a twinkling star, 

Though from the skies the rest should fall, 
Shines truer, clearer than them all 

Full on a tiny path, whereby 

I linger ’neath my homeland sky. 





New Hampshire Necrology 


HENRY M. PUTNEY 


Henry M. Putney, born in Dunbarton, 
March 22, 1840, died in Manchester July 
30, 1909. 


Mr. Putney was the son of Henry and 
Abigail M. (Alexander) Putney. He was 
educated at New London Academy and 
Dartmouth College, graduating from the 
latter in 1861. He taught school and stud- 
ied law, but finally drifted into journalism, 
his remarkable facility with the pen along 
certain lines attracting the attention of 
the late Col. John B. Clarke of Manches:- 
ter, who offered him a situation in the 
office of the Mirror and American, accept- 
ing which he became eventually the editor 
and controlling spirit of that paper, con- 
tinuing until forced to relinquish the posi- 
tion two or three years since on account 
of failing health and the pressure of other 
duties. Control of the Mirror and his 
power as a writer gave him influence in 
politics, and he became a recognized force 
in the Republican party of the state, often 
dictating its policy and controlling its 
nominations. He was United States col- 
lector of internal revenue for New Hamp- 
shire under President Arthur and was ap- 
pointed chairman of the board of railroad 
commissioners by Governor Currier in 
1886, continuing in that position until the 
time of his death. In 1896 he was ap- 
pointed by President Harrison a member 
of the United States commission to the 
Paris Exposition. He was a trustee and, 
later, treasurer of the People’s Savings 
Bank of Manchester, and a director of the 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. 

In 1865 he married Ella S. Pevare of 
Salisbury, who survives him, with two 
daughters, Minnie E. and Mabel E. 


SYLVESTER C. GOULD. 


Sylvester C. Gould, a well known 
printer and publisher of Manchester, 
died July 19, 1909, at his home in that 
city, after a long illness. 


Mr. Gould was borne in Weare, March 
1, 1840. He was educated in the district 
schools and at Boscawen Academy, and 
learned the printer’s trade in the old 
American office in Manchester, which he 
entered in 1842. He purchased dan in- 
terest in the establishment two years 
later, and was connected with that and 
other printing and publishing establish- 
ments in Manchester till 1871, when he 
entered the service of the Concord Rail- 
road, becoming depot master in 1874, and 
continuing till the early 90s. In 1882, with 


his brother, the late Le Roy M. Gould, he 
commenced the publication of Notes and 
Queries, a monthly publication which has 
been continued regularly since, up to the 
time of his last sickness, but which dies 
with him. He was greatly interested in 
historical and antiquarian matters, and 
had a rare collection of old books and 
pamphlets. He was a prominent Odd 
Fellow and a 32d degree Mason. He 
also belonged to the New Hampshire 
Press, and Manchester Historic Asso- 


ciations. He leaves a widow and one 
daughter. 


REV. HENRY E. HOVEY 


Rev. Henry Emerson Hovey, for twenty- 
six years rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church at Portsmouth, died at his home 
in that city August 6, 1909. 


He was the son of Charles Hovey of 
Lowell, Mass., born in that city Novem- 
ber 23, 1844, and graduated from Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., in 1866. In 1869 
he graduated from the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary of New York, was ordained 
a deacon 


in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and became rector of St. John’s 
Church, at Fort Hamilton in New York 


Harbor. In 1870 he went to Fall River, 
Mass., as rector of the Church of the As- 
sumption, going thence, in two years, to 
St. Barnabas Church, Brooklyn, where he 
remained ten years. In 1883 he came to 
the Portsmouth church, continuing until 
his decease. 

He was associated in various religious, 
educational, benevolent and fraternal ac- 
tivities; had been a trustee and president 
of the Portsmouth Home for Aged Women, 
a trustee of St. Mary’s School at Con- 
cord, a member of St. John’s Lodge, A. F. 
and A. M., of Portsmouth, a member of 
the Portsmouth school board, and presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Society, Sons 
of the Revolution. 


CLARENCE M. DODGE, M. D. 


Dr. Clraence M. Dodge, a prominent 
physician of Manchester, died at his 
home in that city, May 28, 1909. 

He was a son of James M. Dodge, 
born in New Boston May 25, 1847. His 
father and an older brother died in 1849 
on the Isthmus of Panama, while on 
their way to the California gold fields. 
His mother removed to Mont Vernon, 
where he attended Appleton Academy, 
afterwards McCollom Institute, and sub- 
sequently they removed to Nashua where 
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he studied medicine with the late Dr. 
Josiah G. Graves, and graduated from 
the medical college of the University of 
New York in 1877. He commenced prac- 
tice in Amherst, but removed to Man- 
chester in 1879, where he continued 
through life. 

Dr. Dodge was a Mason, an Odd Fel- 
low and a member of Grace Episcopal 
Church. He was also a member of the 
New Hampshire and Manchester Medical 
Societies. He married in 1900 Annie E. 
O’Brien of Wolfston, P. Q., who survives 
him with three children. 

CHARLES E. SWASEY 


Charles E. Swasey, a leading citizen of 


Editor and Publisher’s Notes 


the town of Bethlehem for many years, 
and later of Dalton, died at his home in 
the latter town July 18, 1909. 


He was a native of Meredith, born 
April 23, 1838, but removed when a young 
man to Bethlehem, where he was engaged 
in the milk and ice business about thirty 
years, and was also an auctioneer. He 
served five years as member of the board 
of selectmen, was representative in 1893-4, 
and filled various other town offices. He 
was also a member of the state board of 
agriculture three years, from 1888. He 
removed to Dalton in 1901, where he was 
moderator and chairman of the school 
board. He was a Democrat in polities, an 
Odd Fellow and Patron of Husbandry. 


uw OO OS 


editor and Publisher’s Notes 


The “fair” season is at hand, but so far 
as New Hampshire is concerned the days 
of the agricultural fair are nearly over. 
The state and county fairs went by. the 
board long ago; the Nashua fair collapsed 
two years since, and the Concord Fair 
Association, which it was fondly hoped, 
upon its organization some years ago, 
would be able to rehabilitate the business 
and establish a permanent’ exhibition 
which should be a financial success and of 
real educational value, has also formally 
determined to discontinue its fairs and 
close out its plant, to the general regret of 
the people, not only of Concord, but of a 
considerable section of the state. This 
has been done because of the fact that, 
with the exception of one or two years, 
the patronage has not been sufficient to 
meet the expense of the exhibition, and 
the association has lost money from the 
start. This condition of things is not 
peculiar to New Hampshire, it appears. 
Many fairs in other states have been 
abandoned, and others are run at a loss, 
and were it not for the direct aid from 
the state treasury afforded in Massachu- 
setts, New York and other states, most of 
those that are still held would be discon- 
tinued. Whether it is desirable, on the 
whole, that our own state legislature 
should make appropriation to aid the 
maintenance of agricultural fairs, is a 
question that has never been seriously 
considered by that body. Bills to that ef- 
fect have been introduced, but they have 
always been smothered in committee, and 
never discussed on the floor and thus 
called to the attention of the people. 


The New Hampshire Board of Trade, at 
its last annual meeting in Pittsfield, voted 
to accept an invitation from the Peterbor- 
ough Board of Trade to hold a meeting in 
that town the present year. It has been, 
accordingly, decided to hold the fall meet- 
ing there, the date determined upon being 
Thursday, September 9. The delegates 
will arrive at Peterborough on the after- 
noon train, headquarters being established 
at “Tucker’s Tavern.” A business session 
will be held at 7 o’clock p. m., at which 
the express rate matter will be fully dis- 
cussed and considered and the future 
course of action by the board determined. 
At eight o’clock there will be a_ public 
meeting, in the town hall, at which Presi- 
dent N. J. Bachelder will preside, and ad- 
dresses will be made by Governor Quinby, 
Senator Burnham, ex-Senator Chandler 
and others. 


Complaint comes from all quarters of 
the state in regard to the great amount of 
damage to the highways from the use of 
automobiles. The surfacing is all swept 
away from the macadam roads, and deep 
ruts are cut in other roads, rendering the 
same almost impassable for ordinary 
travel. The trouble comes mainly from 
reckless speeding. It is manifest that 
more stringent regulations in restraint of 
this evil must be made and enforced; 
moreover it is also realized by thoughtful 
minds that much higher annual taxes, or 
license fees, for automobiles must be im- 
posed, in order to provide the necessary 
funds for keeping the highways in repair. 
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